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Swithin C. Shortlidge’s Boarding School for Young Men and Boys 


Is now open at Media, Pa., 13 miles from Philadelphia, in one of the finest school buildings in the State, 
heated in all stories and lighted with gas, building 100x50, porch all around, 55 lodging rooms, large 
school room with five class rooms,ample bath and water-closet accommodations in three stories, 10 trains 
daily to and from Philadelphia, fare 40 cents, time 33 to 45 minutes. Thorough instruction, home care, 
good table guaranteed. Terms $5.25 per week, books and school stationery included, no extras what- 
ever. Special attention to backward pupils. Special provision and care for little boys. Address, 


S. C. SHORTLIDGE, (Harvard A. M.) 
MEDIA, Pa. 


Furniture Warerooms, 


FINE 227 N. 10th Street. 


OOLONG TEA, 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Oolong Tea, which we are able to 
offer at the extremely iow price of 40 cts. 
S pound, or 36 cts. per pound by the 


= un Fine Cabinet Ware, 


i 
| 
a GIVE IT A TRIAL. 
Samples sent free by mail on application. | 


THOMPSON BLACE’S SON & CO. | WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


1613 Chestnut Street, 


Pamapevrats _ HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


neatly done. 
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We have just received a large invoice of 


Bas Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 
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FRIENDS’ 
CAROLINE MARSHALL 








2t. No. 1006 Morgan Street below Vine, Phila. 





aving some leisure time which I feel I ought to| 
use I would gladly take charge of any collec-, 


tions or property that any Friend would place in my 
charge. ELI DILLIN, 
4 mo. 12, 1875. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 


Plain & Fancy Millinery, 
6t. 627 Franklin Street, above Spring Garden. 


{ ap and Historical account of the Meetings com- 
M posing Baltimore Yearly Meeting by LEVI K. 


BROWN. Price 75 cts. ; mailed, 80 cts. 


For Sale at Friends’ Book Store, 
706 Arch Street, Phila. 


Furniture Warerooms, {8 North Ninth Street. 


WM. HEACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
on HAND. 
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Ridge Avenue and Green. | 
























ANTED, A MIDDLE AGED WOMAN TO Do 
General Houseworn, a Friend preferred. For 


706 Arch St,, Philada, 


Plain & Fancy Millinery, — apply at office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 Suzarr Auuey, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1115 Citron St, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Oloth, Mats, &e. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 


29p 823 33 North Second 8t., Philada. 





FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGHSTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses. 

No. 526 Cattown#itt Srasst, Para. 





WILLIAM INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 



























UMMER BOARDING. HEALTHY LOCATION, 
within sight of Eagle Station, P. C. R. R. 
Reference, 8S. S. BUNTING, 941 Spruce Street. 





g@ Repairing; Varnishing and Upholstering 
promptly attended to. 
bey Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. oe 
: Would announce to his friends in the city and 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. country, that they can order a sample pound of Tea 
Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00| by adding one cent per ounce, or 20 cents per pound, 
; Cae including wrappers, to pay postage, or we will send 
Invitations neatly prepared. a 10 pound box by express, and collect on delivery, 
ET. to any part of the United States, from 50c., 60c., 70c. 
No. 701 ARCH STREET 80c., 90c. to$1.00, either Green, Japan or Black Teas. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. | All fresh of the latest importations, bought at panic 
$$ __—_—_—___—___________________—- | prices for cash, and will be sold to dealers, families, 
PRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. | and public institutions for cash, at extra low prices. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore-| You can try and taste our Teas before buying, as 
man for Cxas. C. Jackson, deceased, has removed | we keep the kettle boiling on our sample table for 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’| that purpose. Remember, 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he WILLIAM INGRAW’S Tea Warehouse, 
solicits a share of their patronage. 31 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
ILLIAM HEACOCE, : / i ade a . 
ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE 
GENERAL ees Lo DEBTAKER, other business, wanted as agents for HEARTH 
No. 907 Firpser Srager, Paria. AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant werk, GOOD 
A General a - en “se PAY. Send three-cent stamp. ; 
ev uisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed's ae 
oatent Preverver, obviating the necessity of packing THE GRAPHIC 00., 30-41 Park Place, N. ¥. 
vodies in ice. tf 
NOTICE. 
A good Blacksmith is wanted at John’s a 
Whiteside County, Illinois. The Smithery is located) = 
near Friends’ Mecting House, at East Jordan. For EALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY ARE 
farther particulars apply to ELIDA JOHN, promoted by using Frank Miller’s Leather Pres- 
At East Jordan, or through Sterling Post Office. | ervative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. 
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QOITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. | 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P, M, 


TERMS:TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Tairty-SeconD Volume commenced on the 27th of 
Second month, 1875, at Two Dollars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
acribers receiving it through the mail postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 


It is desirable that al? subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in onecks, pRarts, or 
P. O. Mongy-onpERS; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS :—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New Fork. 
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Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 


NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 
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JOHN BARTRAM THE BOTANIST. 


The annexed letter, from a “ Russian 
gentleman” named Iwan ALEXIOWITZ, is 
descriptive of a visit to the Pennsylvania 
botanist, in the year 1749. Of the writer of 
the letter the editor has not been able to ob- 
tain any authentic information. By whom- 
soever written, the fidelity of the portraiture 
therein sketched, will not be questioned by 
any one having the slightest knowledge of the 
history, character and pursuits of John Bart- 
ram. 

From Memorials of Bartram and Marshall Darlington. 
Letter from Mr. Iwan ALExtow!Tz, a Rus- 

sian gentleman, describing the visit he paid, 

at my request, to Mr. Jonn Bartraw, the 
celebrated Pennsylvania Botanist. 

Examine this flourishing Province in what- 
ever light you will, the eyes as well as the 
mind of a European traveler are equally de- 
lighted, because a diffusive happiness appears 
in every part—happiness which is established 
on the broadest basis. The wisdom of Lycur- 
gus and Solon never conferred on ian 
one-half of the blessings and uninterrupted 
prosperity which the Pennsylvanian’s now 
possess. The name of Penn, that simple but 
illustrious citizen, does more honor to the Eng- 
lish nation than those of many of their kings. 





—— — 


In order to convince you that I have not 
bestowed undeserved praises in my former 
letters on this celebrated Government, and 
that either Nature or the climate seems to be 
more favorable here to the arts and sciences 
than to any other American province, let us 
together, agreeably to your desire, pay a visit 
to Mr. John Bartram, the first botanist in 
this new hemisphere, become such by a native 
impulse of disposition. It is to this simple 
man that America is indebted for several dis- 
coveries and the knowledge of many new 
plants. I had been greatly prepossessed in 
his favor by the extensive correspondence 
which I knew he held with the most eminent 
Seotch and French botanists. I knew, also, 
that he had been honored with that of Queen 
Ulrica, of Sweden. 

His house is small, but decent; there was 
something peculiar in its first appearance 
which seemed to distinguish it from those of 
his neighbors. A small tower in the middle 
of it not only helped to strengthen it, but af- 
forded convenient room for a staircase. Every 
disposition of the fields, fences and trees 
seemed to bear the marks of perfect order and 
regularity, which, in rural affairs, always in- 
dicate a prosperous werd: 

I was received at the door by a woman, 
dressed extremely neat and simple, who, with- 
out courtesying or any other ceremonial, 
asked me, with an air of benignity, who I 
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wanted. I answered, “I should be glad to 
see Mr. Bartram.” “If thou wilt step in, and 
take a chair, I will send for him.” “No,” I 
said, “ I had rather have the pleasure of walk- 
ing through his farm. I shall easily find him 
out with your directions.” After a little time 
I perceived the Schuylkill winding through 
delightful meadows, and soon cast my eyes 
on.a new-made bank, which seemed greatly 
to confine its stream. After having walked 
on its top a considerable way, I at last reached 
the place where ten men were at work. I 
asked if any of them could tell me where Mr. 
Bartram was. An elderly-looking man, with 
wide trousers and a Jarge leather apron on, 
looking at me, said, “ My name is Bartram. 
Dost thou want me?” “Sir, I am come on pur- 
pose to converse with yon, if you can be 
spared from your labor.” ‘Very easily,” he 
answered ; “I direct and advise more than I 
work.” We walked towards the house, where 
he made me take a chair, while he went to 
put on clean clothes ; after which he returned 
and sat down by me. “ The fame of your 
knowledge,” said I, “in American botany, 
and your well-know hospitality, have induced 
me to pay you a visit, which I hope you will 
not think troublesome. I should be glad to 
spend a few hours in your garden.” “The 
greatest advantage,” replied he, “ which I 
receive from what thou callest my botanical 
farm, is the pleasure which it often procureth 
me in receiving the visits of friends and 
foreigners. But our jaunt into the garden 
must be postponed for the present, as the bell 
is ringing for dinner.” 

We entered a large hail, where there was 
a long table full of victuals ; at the lowest 
part sat his negroes, his hired men were next, 
then the family and myself, and at the head 
the venerable father and his wife presided. 
Each reclined his head and said his prayers, 
divested of the tedious cant of some, and of 
the ostentatious style of others. 

‘After the luxuries of our cities,” observed 
he, “this plain fare must appear to thee a 
severe fast.” ‘‘ By no. means, Mr. Bartram ; 
this honest country dinner convinces me that 
you receive me as a friend and an old ac- 
quaintance.” “TI am glad of it, for thou art 
heartily welcome. I never knew how to use 
ceremonies—they are insufficient proofs of 
sincerity. Our Society, besides, are utterly 
strangers to what the world calleth polite 
expressions. We treat others as we treat our- 
selves. I received yesterday a letter from 
Philadelphia, by which I understand thou art 
a Russian. What motives can possibly 
have induced thee to quit thy native country 
and to come so far in quest of knowledge or 
pleasure? Verily, it isa great compliment 
thou payest to this our young province, to 


think that anything it exhibiteth may be 
worthy of thy attention.” 

“T have been most amply repaid for the 
trouble of the passage. I view the present 
Americans as the seed of future nations, 
which will replenish this boundless continent, 
The Russians may be in some respects com- 
pared to you—we, likewise, are a new peo- 
ple—new, I mean, in knowledge, arts and im- 
provements. Who knows what revolutions 
Russia and America may one day bring 
about? We are, perhaps, nearer neighbors 
than we imagine. I view, with peculiar at- 
tention, all your towns, [ examine their situ- 
ation and the police, for which many are 
already famous. Though their foundations 
are now so recent and so well remembered, 
yet their origin will puzzle posterity as much 
as we are now puzzled to ascertain the begin- 
ning of those which time has in some measure 
destroyed. Your new buildings, your streets, 
put me in mind of those of the city of Pom- 
peii, where I was a few years ago. I atten- 
tively examined everything there, particu- 
larly the foot-path which runs along the 
houses. They appeared to have been con- 
siderably worn by the great number of people 
which had once traveled over them. But 
now, how distant! Neither builders nor pro- 
prietors remain. Nothing is known!” 

‘Why, thee hast been a great traveler for 
a man of thy years.” “ Few years, sir, will 
enable anybody to journey over a great tract 
of country, but it requires a superior degree 
of knowledge to gather harvests as we go. 
Pray, Mr. Bartram, what banks are those 
which you are making; to what purpose is 
so much expense and so much labor be- 
stowed?” “ Friend Iwan, no branch of in- 
dustry was ever more profitable to any countr 
as well as to the proprietors. The Schuylkill, 
in its many windings, once covered a great 
extent of ground, though its waters were but 
shallow, even in our highest tides, and though 
some parts were always dry, yet the whole of 
this great tract presented to the eye nothing 
but a putrid, swampy soil, useless, either 
for the plough or for the scythe. The pro- 
prietors of these grounds are now incorpor- 
ated; we yearly pay to the treasurer of the 
company a certain sum, which- makes an ag- 
gregate superior to the casualties that gen- 
erally happen, either by inundations or the 
musk-squash, It is owing to this happy con- 
trivance that so many thousand acres of 
meadow have been rescued from the Schuyl- 
kill and Delaware, which now both enricheth 
and embellisheth so much of the neighbor- 
hood of our city. Our brethren of Salem, in 
New Jersey, have carried the art of banking 
to a still higher degree of perfection.” 











“Tt is really an admirable contrivance, 
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which greatly redounds to the honor of the 
parties concerned, and shows a spirit of dis- 
cernment and perseverance which is highly 
praiseworthy. If the Virginians would imi- 
tate your example, the state of their hus- 
bandry would greatly improve. I have not 
heard of any such association in any other 
parts of the continent. Pennsylvania, hither- 
to, seems to reign the unrivalled queen of 
these fair provinces. Pray, sir, what expense 
are you at, ere thése grounds be fit for the 
scythe?” “The expenses are very consider- 
able, particularly when we have land, brooks, 
trees and brush to clear away; but such is 
the excellence of these bottoms, and the good- 
ness of the grass for fattening of cattle, that 
the produce of three years pays all advances.” 
‘‘ Happy the country where nature has be- 
stowed such rich treasures—treasures superior 
to mines,” I said. “If all this fair province 
is thus cultivated, no wonder it has acquired 
such reputation for the prosperity and the in- 
dustry of its inhabitants.” 

By this time, the working part of the fam- 
ily had finished their dinner, and had retired 
with a decency and silence which pleased me 
mich. Soon after, I heard, as I thought, a 
distant concert of instruments. “ However 
simple and pastoral your fare was, Mr. Bar- 
tram, this is the dessert of a prince. Pray, 
what is this I hear?’ “Thee must not be 
alarmed ; it is of a piece with the rest of thy 
treatment, friend Iwan.” Anxious I followed 


which contained a great variety of curious 
plants and shrubs; some grew in a green- 
house, over the door of which was written 
these lines : 

























‘Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks, through nature, up to nature’s God.” 


He informed me that he had often followed 
General Bouquet to Pillsbury, with the view 
of herborizing; that he made useful collec- 
tions in Virginia, and that he had been em- 
ployed by the King of England to visit the 
two Floridas. 

Our walks and botanical observations en- 
grossed so much of our time that the sun 
was almost down, ere I thought of returning 
to Philadelphia. I regretted that the day 
had been so short, as I had not spent so 
rational a one for a long time before. I 
wanted to stay, yet was doubtful whether it 
would not appear improper, being an utter 
stranger. Knowing, however, that I was visit- 
ing the least ceremonious people in the world, 
I bluntly informed him of the pleasure I had 
enjoyed, and with the desire I had of staying 
a few days with him. “Thouart as welcome 
as if I was thy father. Thou art nostranger. 
Thy desire of knowledge; thy being a for- 
eigner, besides, entitleth thee to consider my 
house as thine own, as long as thee pleaseth. 
Use thy time with the most perfect freedom. 
I, too, shall do so myself.” I thankfully ac- 
cepted the kind invitation. 





the sound; and, by ascending the staircase, 
found that it was the effect of wind through 
the strings of an olian harp, an instrument 
which I had never before seen. After dinner, 
we quaffed an honest bottle of Madeira wine, 
without the irksome labor of toasts, healths 
or sentiments, and then retired into his study. 
I was no sooner entered than I observed a 
coat of arms, in a gilt frame, with the name 
of John Bartram. The novelty of such a 
decoration in such a place, struck me. I 
could not avoid asking, “ Does the Society of 
Friends take any pride in those armorial 
bearings, which sometimes serve as marks of 
distinction between families, and much oftener 
as food for pride and ostentation?”’ ‘Thee 
must know,” said he, “that my father was 
a Frenchman.* He brought this piece of 
painting over with him. I keep it as a piece 
of family furniture, and as a memorial of his 
removal hither.” 

From his study, we went into the garden, 


* This.is evidently a misapprehension on the part 
of the ‘‘ Russian gentleman.” John Bartram, no 
doubt, had reference to his remoier ancestors, the 
“ Norman Frenchmen,” who “came with William 
the Conqueror” and “settled in the north of Eng- 
land.”? See his letter to Archibald Bartram, anno 
L761. 















We went to view his favorite bank. Heshowed 


me the principles and method on which it was 
erected; and we walked over the grounds | 
which had been already drained. The whole 
store of nature’s kind luxuriance seemed to 
have been exhausted on these beautiful. mea- 
dows. He made me count the amazing num- 
ber of cattle and horses now feeding on solid 
bottoms, which but a few years before had 
been covered with water. Thence we rambled 
through his fields, where the rightangular 
fences, the heaps of pitched stones, the flour- 


ishing clover, announced the best husbandry, 
as well as the most assiduous attention. His 
cows were then returning home, deep-bellied, 
short-legged, having udders ready to burst, 
seeking, with seeming toil, to be delivered 
from the great exuberance they contained. 
He next showed me his orchard, formerly 
planted on a barren, sandy soil, but long 
since converted into one of the richest spots 
in that vicinage. 

“This,” said he, “is altogether the fruit 
of my own contrivance. I purchased, some 
years ago, the privilege of a small spring, 
about a mile and a half from hence, which, 
at a considerable expense, I have brought to 
this reservoir; therein I throw old lime, 
ashes, horse-dung, &v., and twice a week I let 
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it run, thus impregnated. I regularly spread 
on this ground, in the fall, old hay, straw, 
and whatever damaged fodder I have about 
my barn. By these simple means, I mow, one 
year with another, fifty three hundreds of ex- 
cellent hay per acre, from a soil which scar- 
cely produced ‘five fingers’ [i. ¢., cinquefoil, 
or Potentilla canandensis, L.] some years be 
fore.” “This is, sir,a miracle in husbandry. 
Happy the country which is cultivated by a 
society of men whose application and taste 
lead them to prosecute and accomplish useful 
works.” “Iam not the only person who do 
these things,” he said. “Wherever water 
can be had, it is always turned to that im- 

rtant use. Wherever a farmer can water 

is meadows, the greatest crops of the best 
hay, and excellent after-grass, are the sure 
rewards of his labors. With the banks of 
my meadow-ditches, I have greatly enriched 
my upland fields; those which J intend to 
rest for a few years, I constantly sow with 
red clover, which is the greatest meliorator of 
our lands. For three years after, they yield 
abundant pasture. When I want to break 
up my clover fields, I give them a good coat 
of mud, which hath been exposed to the se- 
verities of three or four of our winters. This 
is the reason that I commonly reap from 
twenty-eight to thirty-six bushels of wheat an 
acre. My flax, oats and Indian corn I raise 
in the same proportion. Wouldst thee in- 


form me whether the inhabitants of thy coun- 
oe the same methods of husbandry ?” 


“ 


0, sir; in the neighborhood of our towns 
there are indeed some intelligent farmers who 
atone their rural schemes with attention; 

ut we should be too numerous, too happy, too 
powerful a people, if it were possible for the 
whole Russian Empire to be cultivated like 
the province of Pennsylvania. Our lands are 
so unequally divided, and so few of our far- 
mers are possessors of the soil they till, that 
they cannot execute plans of husbandry with 
the same vigor as you do, who hold yours, as 
it were, from the Master of Nature, unen- 
cumbered and free.” “QO Ameriea!” ex- 
claimed I, “thou knowest not, as yet, the 
whole extent of thy happiness. The founda- 
tion of thy civil polity must lead thee, in a 
few years, to a degree of population and power 
which Europe little thinks of.” “Long be- 
fore this happens,” answered the good man, 
“we shall rest beneath the turf. It is vain 
for mortals to be presumptuous in their con- 
jectures. Our country is, no doubt, the cradle 
of an extensive future population. The old 
world is growing weary of its inhabitants; 
they must come here to flee from the tyranny 
of the great. But doth thee not imagine that 
the great, in the course of years, will come 
over here also? for it is the misfortune of all 
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societies everywhere to hear of great men, 
great rulers and of great tyrants.” 

“ My dear sir,” I replied, “tyranny never 
can take a strong hold in this country; the 
land is too wisely distributed. It is poverty 
in Europe that makes slaves.” “Friend Iwan, 
as I make no doubt thee understandeth the 
Latin tongue, read this kind epistle which 
the good Queen of Sweden, Ulrica, sent me a 
few years ago. Good woman! that she should 
think, in her palace at Stockholm, of poor 
John Bartram, on the banks of the Schuyl- 
kill, appeareth to me very strange.” 

(To be concluded.) 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO THE MINISTERS IN THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 


I believe, dear friends, that it is in the 
spirit of love that I feel concerned to address 
you; and, jn doing so, I desire “not to hurt 
the oil nor the wine” in any sincere traveler 
Zion ward. 

I apprehend it will be acknowledged by 
all withio the pale of our religious Society, 
that a living Gospel ministry is a great bless- 
ing to the church, hence the importance that, 
before you attempt to minister in the assem- 
blies of the people, you should carefully ob- 
serve the injunction of the blessed Master to 
the disciples, “Tarry at Jerusalem until ye 
be endued with power from on high.” You 
will then witness a qualification to minister 
availingly to those who hear, and without 
this qualification your offerings will not profit 
the people; nay, they will be as “sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 

May it, then, he your concern, oftener than 
the returning morning, to humbly sit at the 
feet of your Divine Master, seeking to know 
His will concerning you, remembering that 
when He sends forth His servants on Gospel 
errands, He will go with them, and be unto 
them “ mouth and wisdom, tongue and utter- 
ance,” and enable them to go down as into 
the very bottom of Jordan, and to bring up 
from thence “living stones of memorial,” to 
the peace of their own minds, and to the 
praise of the blessed Head of the church. 

Be not afraid, I beseech you, of sitting in 
silence in meetings, notwithstanding those 
present may be desirous of hearing preaching ; 
for unless you are divinely commissioned to 
preach, Christ (in them) will not be raised. 
The apostle says: “If Christ be not risen, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith also 
is vain.” Again, the Lord’s prophet declared : 
“ Behold! all ye that kindle a fire, that com- 
pass yourselves about with sparks, and walk 
in the light of your fire and in the sparks 
that ye have kindled, this,shal] ye have of My 
hand, ye shall lie down in sorrow.” 
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Ob, that this may never be the experience 
of any upon whose head the “anointing oil” 
has been poured, and who may have furnished 
evidence of being commissioned to preach 
the everlasting Gospel ! 

May you, dear friends, often recur to the 
days of your espousals, keeping close to your 
Heavenly Guide ; for your ministry will then 
have a baptising effect, and those who minis- 
ter,and they who hear, will be edified together; 
and when it can be, consistent with the peace 
of your own minds, let your communications 
be as brief as may be, or, in other language, 
“let your words be few and savory.” Thus 
will you experience preservation and a growth 
‘‘in the ever-blessed Truth, and, by your ded- 
ication and attention to the Teacher “ Who 
teaches as never man taught,” you will be- 
come as ‘‘ polished shafts,” yea, “ pillars in 
the Lord’s house, that shall go no more out” ; 
and there will be a putting of shoulder to 
shoulder in building up the waste places in 

our Zion, and in enabling her to shake her- 
self from the dust of the earth, and again to 
put on her beautiful garments. 
And now, in the feeling of love, I bid you 
farewell. ; 
Fourth month 15th, 1875. 
A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF MARY F. 
BURR. 
Prepared for Germantown First-day School and Bible 


Class, and read at the meeting of the Philadelphia 
First-day School Association, Fourth mo. 17th, 1875. 


This dear “lamb of the fold” who was 
removed from our midst Third month 22d, 
1875, was the daughter of David T., and the 
late Caroline E. Burr, of Germantown. 

She was in her 25th year, and, though her 
life was short, her friends feel it has been such 
a bright example, it is but just to her to give 
a little sketch of it. She early evinced a 
strong conscientiousness and love for religion 
and good works. 

Her mother being in delicate health, the 
care of a younger sister and brother com- 
menced when she was but ten years old; and a 
few years later her mother was removed by 
death. Though bereft of the maternal care 
and counsel, Mary early developed those 
womanly feelings that enabled her to take 
the place of mother to the children and com- 
panion to her father and older brother. For 
them her untiring devotion and sacrificing 
love were manifested until the closing mo- 
ments of her life, when she wanted her father 
to retire, that he might not see her suffering. 
She was at one time strongly urged to unite 
with a different church organization, but she 
did not feel that the form there observed gave 

her the soul-peace she found in the solemn qui- 
etness of Friends’ meetings. She applied to 
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Green Street Monthly Meeting to become 4& 
member about four years ago, and was gladly 
welcomed as such ; she had been a regular at- 
tender for a long time before, and had taken 
a deep interest in the “Bible class.” After- 
ward she felt called to take part in the First- 
day school, where she remained a faithful 
worker and beloved teacher, until her failin 
health would no longer permit her to attend. 
For two years she was an earnest assistant in 
the “Sewing School.” Being very uncomplain- 
ing, her health was much impaired before her 
friends were aware of it. The same patient 
endurance characterized her whole illness; 
she was not known to utter a complaint in all 
the months she suffered, even though she be- 
came too weak to see any of her relatives 
and friends, except those who were privileged 
to wait upon her. 


She was able to talk but little for a 


long time, but her remarks showed how en- 
tirely she had given up all worldly things, 
and that she was convinced of the shallow- 
ness of outward adornment and show. 


She requested to be prepared for burial in 


simplicity, and said, “ I love flowers, and you 
may put as many as you like in the room, but 
I do not want a cross or a wreath about me.” 
These symbols bore no spiritual meaning to 
her. As in earthly life she had “let her 
light shine,”’ eo those who knew her best feel 
most assured that her spirit “shines steadily 
on, like a star,” in that atmosphere of hap- 


iness which we are all hoping to enter when 


the Great Loving Shepherd shall call us 
home to lie down in His green pastures. 


Fourth mo. 5th, 1875. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PERPETUATION OF OUR RELIGIOUS 
SOCIETY. 


Feeling a deep interest in the principles 


upon which the Society of Friends is founded, 
and an earnest desire that those principles 
may be maintained in their purity, and be- 
come so widespread in their influence for 


good, that the whole human family may ul- 
timately be benefited thereby, I am led with 
great hesitation, knowing my inability to 
properly handle the subject, to inquire whether 
our Society fulfills its whole duty in the 
necessary effort to maintain and promulgate 
them. 

When I speak of principles, I mean prin- 
ciples, and not the forms of our Society. I 
mean brotherly love, kindness, charity, mercy, 
truth, justice, and, above all, that great truth 
which guarantees these qualities to every hu- 
man soul, that God is the teacher of His peo- 
ple Himself. 

We have, by the personal experiences of 
many, proved that these glorious principles are 
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eternal—therefore, that they existed before 
there were sects, or, forms or books of any 
kind—and believing this, are we not remiss, 
if we do not use every effort, not only to re- 
tain our members within the Society, but to 
so impress upon the minds of all we meet, by 
the purity of our lives, and the beauty of the 
principles by which we are actuated, that they 
may also become members with us? 

I have now arrived at the concern which 
has been on my mind for a long time, and 
which is the immediate cause of this article. 
“How is our Society as an organization to 
be maintained and perpetuated ?” 

Those who have conducted the affairs of 
the Society are growing old—are passing and 
must pass away. In our Monthly Meetings 
most of the business is done by those who 
are far advanced in life; in a very short 
time, these will be no longer with us. 

It therefore necessarily follows that , unless 
the young members take an active interest in 
its condition and welfare, the organization 
cannot be continued. How, then, are we to 
induce the young people to take sufficient in- 
terest to attend our business meetings, and 
become active workers in the affairs of the 
Church ? 

Now, I speak from personal knowledge, 
when I say, that Friends have no idea how 
many young men of this city do feel an in- 
terest, and earnestly desire an opportunity to 
mingle with them in the business meetings, 
and would gladly take a portion of the labor 
on their shoulders; but they cannot do so 
while these meetings are held in the day time, 
and at a time of day which is most incon- 
venient. 

Friends of middle and advanced age, who 
have accumulated sufficient means to give 
them leisure, and others who may be in 
business of their own, where they can ar- 
range their affairs to suit, tell us that if we 
really felt the true desire to attend the bus- 
iness meetings, the way would open to us. 

Now, Friends, that is a mistake—the way 
may have opened to you, when you were 
young—when nearly all young Friends were 
employed by members of our own Society, 
apd the employers desired that all should at- 
tend their meetings; but the world has turned 
round several thousand times since then, and 
the position of the present generation of young 
men, members with us, is totally different. 

Take the membership of the Monthly Meet- 
ings of Philadelphia. How many of the 
young men are ip business for themselves, or 
employed by Friends? How many are em- 
ployees of persons of various other denom- 
inations ? 

Now, while the latter might obtain permis- 
sion to attend meetings in the middie of the 
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week, their employers, while they gave their 
consent, would be very much inconvenienced, 
being at a time of day when they could least 
be spared, and would have no sympathy with 
us, because they, knowing that al/ other re 
ligious societies have their meetings for bus- 
iness in the evening, would think that ours 
could be done as well at that time. And 
why cannot ours be held in the evening ag 
well as others? Ihave heard only one ob- 
jection that could be of any weight, and that 
is that the aged, and the women Friends, 
could not attend at that time. 

I think that any one who has been at the 
meetings for worship, held on Third-day even- 
ings the past winter, will agree with me, that 
even that one objection need not prevent. 

This concern has rested with me for severa} 
years, and I have endeavored to give expres- 
sion to it, so as to be understood. 

I would have preferred to do so in the 
Monthly Meeting, but being one of those em- 
ployees who has asked permission to attend, 
and the consent withheld, I commit it to the 
Intelligencer with the hope that some who 
may have felt as I, will agitate the subject, 
so that whatever may come of it, the result 
will be to the benefit and welfare of the So- 
ciety of Friends. H 


stained a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


BUSINESS MEETINGS. 


I was much pleased with the communica- 
tion on the subject of “ Women’s Meetings,” 
in the Intelligencer of Fourth month 17th. 
It is a word fitly spoken, and I trust it wilk 
meet with proper consideration. I was im- 
pressed with the argument that, ‘‘if it had 
always been our practice to hold our business 
meetings together, no sane Friend would now 
advocate a separation.” The conditions of 
society are constantly changing and improv- 
ing, and there no longer exists any satisfac- 
tory reason for this separation of the sexes 
in business meetings. ‘To the outside public 
it must seem very inconsistent that a Society 
so prominent for its advocacy of equal rights 
and the coeducation of the sexes, should 
draw the line of separation so strongly in 
this one particular. The argument of the de- 
fenders of this custom is, that it does allow 
women to have equal rights. But is this 
really so? In looking over our Discipline, I 
find only two or three unimportant subjects 
on which women act without reference to the 
men; such as relieving the poor, appointing 
representatives, etc. 

Would there be any impropriety in doing 
this in open meetings? On the most delicate 
subject of all—* Offenders of their own sex,” 
after dealing with them, the women have to 
report to the men’s meeting, and that becomes 
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out rendering any relief. They did pass a 
bill allowing counties and townships to issue 
bonds to purchase seed. Then, after they ad- 
journed, the bill was pronounced illegal, and, 
consequently, the banks will not negotiate 
the bonds. It is feared we shall have to help 
them another year, in consequence of their 
not getting seed. 

Famine actually exists in some parts of 
that State. Friends of both branches of the 
Society thought it best to have bank checks 
forwarded here to myself, or either of the 
others of the Committee, as we would be like- 
ly to know the general wants better than per- 
sons in any one locality in Kansas. 

Respectfully thy friend, 
BorpDEN STANTON. 

Reference: Joseph A. Dugdale, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Iowa; Isaac Darlington, West Chester, 
Pa.; Elwood B. Conrad, Salem, N. J. 


GREEN STREEI PREPARATIVE MEETING. 


The last Preparative Meeting of Friends, 
held at Green street, was an unusually inter- 
esting occasion. 

Being the established time for answering 
all the Queries, a number of them elicited 
considerable comment. The seventh claimed 
especial attention. The extravagance of the 
times was referred to, and while it was ad- 
mitted that very few membets of our Society, 
as compared with the whole.number engaged 
in active business, “fai/ed” in these business 
enterprises, and were thus unable to pay their 
debts ;. yet, the painful situation of many who 
had lived in apparent affluence, upon the re- 
moval of the head of the family by death, 
and the penniless condition of the survivors, 
induced by the extravagance previously in- 
dulged in, were forcibly brought into view. 
These remarks furnished food for serious re- 
flection. 

One Friend referred to the want of moder- 
ation on the occasion of funerals, and feared 
this was on the increase—instancing the ex- 
pensive caskets, great profusion of flowers, etc. 

Allusion was also made by another to the 
hearses now so generally used at our funerals. 
The speaker referred to that owned by the 
Society in this city as being objectionable to 
Friends generally ; with this feeling he had 
no controversy. But he called attention to 
the ornamentation of those first referred to. 

He had seen the remains of plain, consistent, 
aged Friends borne to our ground at Fair 
Hill in hearses with inside trappings ; and, in 
some instances, these black hangings even in- 
terspersed with white, in accordance with the 
modern insignia of mourning. 

The survivors were not charged with order- 
ing, or even desiring this arrangement; doubt- 
less, in many instances, were not cognizant ot 


the final court of appeal! I really cannot 
see the great “ privilege” of women holding 
their meetings separate, while there is cer- 
tainly much loss of power and life on both 
sides by division of numerical strength. In 
whatever matters men and women act unit- 
edly, their interest and usefulnezsare increased. 
We read that from the second to the sixteenth 
century Mohammedans surpassed Christians 
in the pursuit and attainment of knowledge, 
for the reason that the Christians were afraid 
of new ideas conflicting with the authority of 
the Fathers. I feel apprehensive that the 
Society of Friends are in similar danger now 
of standing still. There is a fear of doing 
away with rules laid down by the founders of 
our Society, the necessity for which no longer 
exists, and which were certainly never in- 
tended by them to be unchangeable laws. 
One of the most profound thinkers of the 
present day says: “Our opinions on every 
subject are continually liable to modification, 
from the irresistible advance of human know- 
ledge and the progressive development of 


man,” C. S. W. 
Bristol, Fourth month 20th, 1875. 





scion neglecta 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION, 
JERSBYVILLE, ILu., Fourth month 9th. 


We have had a cold, dry winter, with more 
snow than usual lyingon the ground. Wells 
and streams are very low. The wheat crop 
around here will be light, so much of it is 
winter-killed. The grass looks green, and the 
oats are coming up. 

There are a very few Friends here, and 
nearly all belong to the other branch of our 
Society. I have been living in this section 
twenty-six years. ‘Two years ago I attended 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. It was good 
to be there. It had been twenty-one years 
since [ was at a Friends’ meeting. I have 
often wanted to have some of our ministers 
come this way. There has never been a 
Friend to preach in Jerseyville. There is a 
meeting at Bloomington, but that is a great 
way off. M. A. ARMSTRONG. 





New Suaron, Iowa, Fourth month 13th. 


After the Committee had mailed what in- 
formation they thought sufficient in regard to 
our Western sufferers, I received the Jntel- 
ligencer of Fourth month 10th, containing 
the information given by Jacob M. Troth, in 
regard to the Nebraska needs. We are in 
communication with nearly every county in 
Kansas ; have sent to that State from this 
place three car loads of provisions, besides 
numerous packages and several hundred dol- 
lars in money. 

The Legislature of Kansas adjourned with- 
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it. These were seasons of affliction, during 
which it was difficult for the mourners to col- 
lect their thoughts; but to be consistent with 
our testimony to plainness and moderation, it 
should be made the positive duty of our un- 
dertakers to see that these superfluous cur- 
tains, which could be of no possible use in- 
side of a glass enclosure, were removed be- 
fore these hearses were used at any of our 
funerals. 

The difficulties attendant on the carrying out 
of our testimonies on this delicate subject were 
referred to and admitted ; but, it was thought, 
a freedom of individual expression, in all 
kindness (and nothing but kinduess was man- 
ifested during its examination), would do 
much to produce the desired result. 

The above is a very imperfect eketch of 
the exercises of the meeting. It is now re- 
called that one Friend alluded to the custom 
which was on the increase amongst us, more 
particularly with women, of adopting a 
black costume after the death of a near rela- 
tive, not, possibly, a decided suit of mourning, 
as the world has it, but in very close proxim- 
ity or conformity to it. 

The writer is in accord with all these exer- 
cises, and has, as occasion offered, frequently 
expressed, both in public and private, his 
concern on these points. His only object in 
preparing this article is to awaken Friends 
to renewed care in the maintenance of these 
testimonies; and he ardently hopes some good 
may arise from the agitation of these subjects. 

It may be well to add, that this concern 
arose before the article in the Intelligencer of 
the 17th inst., on “ Funerals,” was published ; 
they could not have been induced by a per- 
usal thereof. Each was independent of the 


other. J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Fourth month 1875. 
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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEeEtING.—The 
near approach of the time for holding our 
Yearly Meeting offers suitable opportunity for 
suggestions and reflections pertinent to the 
occasion. This Yearly Meeting is one of the 
largest body of Friends that meets on this 
continent—the women’s branch being prob- 
ably the largest religious organization of 
women in the world. The subject of a divi- 
sion of the meeting has been agitated for 
some time past, and essays and communica- 
tions have appeared in our columns favoring 


such a movement. There is no doubt that | Meetings have been for some years repre 


the usefulness and prosperity of the meet. 
ing would be greatly increased by a wise re 
arrangement of the Quarterly Meetings that 
compuse it into two or more Yearly Meetings, 
It is a matter that requires clear and cool de- 
liberation, and cannot be accomplished with- 
out the exercise of much forbearance and 
Christian charity. 

It is well for the Quarterly Meetings to 
turn their attention to this matter, as the 
crowded condition of women’s meeting and 
the difficulty of hearing distinctly what is 
transpiring at the extremity of the house, from 
the unavoidable stir and commotion around 
the doors, are serious hindrances to the quiet 
order in our gatherings that is so essential 
to the proper exercise of disciplinary powers, 
and the waiting for Divine guidance in our 
deliberations. 


Important questions will be brought up 
from some of the constituent meetings, and 
doubtless there will be much said for and 
against these; but, if there is an earnest, 
prayerful desire for a moving forward, as 
Best Wisdom points the way, all that may be 
said will only lead to a clearer and fuller 
understanding of the subjects, and those who 
take part in the deliberations will be better 
able to come to a judgment. 


While, in our anxiety to see some special 
object that is dear to ourselves favorably con- 
sidered, we are, at times, in much danger of 
forestalling the design and intent of our ex- 
ercise by unduly pressing it upon the atten- 
tion of the meeting ; this course has hindered 
rather than hastened the accomplishment of 
many wise and useful measures. 


Remembering the everlasting patience of 
Him to whom we owe allegiance, let us seek 
to be clothed with a spirit, that, doing with 
our might whatever is found to be required, 
can yet, in the plenitude of a faith that must 
ultimately triumph, bide the time, in the full 
assurance that, when we have performed our 
little part, our Great Judge will accept the 
service, be itever so humble, and release us 
from further obligation. 


In the meeting so soon to be held, women, 
for the first time, will take their place in the 
Representative Committee. Other Yearly 
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sented by both men and women. We regard 
this movement as necessary to the proper ad- 
ministration of the affairs of both branches, 
and there appears to have been nothing in 
the Discipline to prevent their appointment. 

The consideration of the changes in the 
Book of Discipline necessary to place women’s 
meeting on the same footing as men’s, will 
also claim the time and attention of the ap- 
proaching meeting, and it is well for women 
to give the subject serious thought, that, when 
the final judgment is called for, they may 
have an intelligent understanding of it, and 
be competent to give expression thereto. 

There is one caution that we feel at liberty 
to offer. Let those who speak to the business 
endeavor to be brief and to the point. In so 
large a body there are many exercised minds, 
and if those who are accustomed to speak fre- 
quently, consume an undue portion of the 
time, the meeting is thereby deprived of ex- 
ercises that ought to be laid before it, and 
suffers loss in consequence. 








ETERNAL PuNISHMENT.—We see no rea- 
son to change the opinion expressed in a 
former number, that discussion in our paper 
for and against the doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment is not likely to be profitable. 
As regards the effect of the doctrine on 
conduct, the fear of eternal punishment 
may have the effect of deterring some from 
the commission of sin; and, if these cannot 
appreciate any higher motive, we may leave 
them to the lower one, for it is a low motive, 
and could not be sincerely urged by one who 
had full faith in the omnipotence and beauty 
of Goodness and Love. 

Most of the reasoning in support of this 
doctrine is drawm,from the immutability of 
the Divine laws. As regards their operation 
in this life, we can speak confidently, from ex- 
perience and observation, and we have reason 
to believe, too, that in their very pature they 
are immutable. But in regard to their ad- 
ministration in a state of being entirely differ- 
ent from the present, we can only speculate, 
the conclusions we come to being determined 
by our different mental characteristics. We 
know that the consequences resulting from a 
violation of the Divine laws for the govern- 
ment of our physical nature are irretrievable ; 


that no amount of repentance and amendment 
can fully restore the vital energy that has 
been impaired by sin. But we know that re- 
pentance and amendment can restore the soul 
to the Divine favor, causing it to endure with 
meekness the suffering it has brought upon it- 
self, and vindicating the Divine mercy, in that 
suffering has brought amendment. 

One of our esteemed correspondents, writing 
on this subject, cites the parable of the “rich 
man and Lazarus” as confirmatory of the 
doctrine of Eternal Punishment; but we would 
remind him, that any argument drawn from 
Eastern figures of speech addressed to the un 
derstanding of Jews, would equally establish 
the idea that the happiness of heaven is to 
“lie in Abraham’s bosom,” and that future 
punishment is corporeal. The latter part of 
that parable would seem to be a strong pre- 
sumption against the doctrine in question. 
The rich man, after imploring some relief from 
the tortures he was suffering, and finding that 
none could be obtained, that the gulf was im- 
passable, then requests that Lazarus may be 
sent to some of his near kindred to warn them 
“lest they too come into this place of torment.” 

Can we conceive that He who warms the 
hearts of His devoted children with a desire 
to fan.the least spark of Divine life in their 
fellow beings into a flame, would condemn to 
eternal torment one who could so far forget 
his own sufferings as to beseech that his breth- 
ren might be spared them. 

One of our correspondents, who has consci- 
entiously adopted the belief that ail punish- 
ment inflicted by our Heavenly Father, 
whether in this world or the next, must be re- 
formatory and not vindicative, 


“ That nothing can be good in Him, 
That evil is in me,” 


would be glad to use our pages in advocacy 
of his views; but, as we have said, it is at least 
doubtful whether the controversy would be 
profitable. Perhaps some of our readers have 
thought we should not have published the first 
article on this subject ; we are inclined to that 
thought ourselves. Speculations in regard to 
the nature of the unknown world may be in- 
nocently indulged in by individuals if they 
tend to comfort, or as incentives to goodness ; 
such, for instance, is the hope of a reunion 
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with the dear ones who have left us; but they 
are scarcely matters for argument. In the 
obscurity in which that world is left, we may 
well fall back upon implicit faith, with the 
query, “Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right?” 








MARRIED. 


DUTTON—VANNESS.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, by Friends’ ceremony, Sarah Dutton, 
daughter of William C. and Elizabeth S. Dutton, 
to John G. Vanness, son of James H, and Lemira 
Vanness, all of the town of Waterloo, Seneca 
county, New York. 





DIED. 


ADAMS.—On the 3d of Fourth month, 1875, in 
DeRuyter, Madison county, New York, Ann G., widow 
of David Adams, in the 81st year of her age; a mem- 
ber and Elder of DeRuyter Monthly Meeting. 


WRIGHT.—On the 26th of Third month, 1875, in 
DeRuyter, Madison county New York, Samuel Wright 
in the 72d year of his age; also a member of DeRuy- 
tey Monthly Meeting.. 

The death of these two prominent members will 
be severely felt by this Monthly Meeting. 

WILLIAMS.—On the 31st of Third month, 1875, 
Elizabeth Williams, widow of Anthony Williams, in 
the 83d year of her age; for many years a worthy 
Elder of Abington Monthly Meeting. Her example 
will live in the hearts of ber children and others 
that have been reared under her care, and these will 
call her blessed. 

SEAMAN—At Jerusalem, Long Island, on the 2d 
of Fourth month, 1875, Ardon Seaman, in the 80th 
year of his age; an approved minister for many 
years. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 


No. 45. 
(Continued from page 141.) 





OUR FIRST WEEK ON THE NILE. 


The morning of the 28th rises bright and 
breezy, and we sail onward swiftly, about 7 
o’clock meeting and saluting the Cook steamer 
on her way downward to Cairo. And now, 
with alternate breeze and calm, the day wears 
on, till at length we find ourselves grounded 
again on a sand-bank. Then is aroused the 
wrath of our captain, the Reis Mohammed, 
and he proceeds to rebuke the recreant steers- 
man. “ Reis Said! I have no pleasure in my 
existence! You are thinking too much of 
your wife and your children, and you think 
not of steering the boat. You see that boat 
before us—it isa mere shell; where it goes we 
cannot go. By getting on the sand-banks we 
get not up the river. Now, will you give up 
thinking of your wife and steer the boat 
well? if not, I willdo it myself!” And Mo- 
hammed seizes the helm. Said, much grieved 
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with the rebuke, accedes to the wishes of his 
chief; agrees to give up contemplating the 
joys of his domestic life, and to be more mind- 
ful of his present duties ; so they have coffee 
together, and the men pole and push, calling 
on Allah and the Prophet, and we are off 
again. We read, talk, write, sketch, and the 
time is not heavy on our hands. The day dies 
away, and night cometh again. 

The next morning finds us utterly becalmed 
—not a ripple on the face of the broad river, 
Our picturesque, white-turbaned, blue-gowned 
crew leap out on the low shore, and drag us 
slowly onward so long as the bank accommo- 
dates them with a tow-path. But now we 
come to a low place from which the annual 
inundation has not subsided, and here we 
must await a breeze till we can = the bay 
and find a tow-path beyond. we make 
very slight progress, indeed, and our gentle- 
men take the opportunity to go on shore and 
try what spoil they can win from the feathered 
creatures which have their habitation here. 
Our men pole the sluggish boat along at a 
very slow pace, and we wait patiently, con- 
tent to dream away the silent, sunshiny day. 
At 4 o’clock P. M. we anchor near Benisooéf, 
a large and important town 73 miles from 
Cairo, having a population of 5,000. We 
land, and some of the company take a walk 
toward Benisooéf, while two of us turn aside 
to visit the little mud village just at hand. 
It is a town of considerable size, and shows 
evidence of having suffered severely from the 
late inundation, very many of the houses be- 
ing in a ruinous condition. The people are 
sitting around idly among their palm-trees, 
and some come forward to meet us in a very 
friendly manner. Two women salute us first, 
and point out the Sheik, who is just now en- 
gaged in his prayers under yonder palm-tree. 
They are gentle, harmless-looking creatures, 
and try to give us information, but we have 
no common ground of language. Soon, a fine- 
looking boy, with clean white turban and 
white gown, comes shyly up and tries to at- 
tract our attention, but without any rudeness. 
The Sheik, having finished his devotions, 
comes, too, and we are the center of a circle 
who are much interested in us, They want 
to see our watches, and the Sheik seems to 
wish to buy my friend’s, offering us the white- 
turbaned, handsome boy in payment. He 
would like to go with us, he makes us under- 
stand ; but our watches will be more needful 
to us than the handsome Omar, and we de- 
cline the splendid barter. Then we walk into 
the little streets of the town, and the Sheik 
and some other of the principal men accom- 
pany us like a body-guard. The people re- 
ceive us with all courtesy, and not a word is 
said about backsheesh, and we are amazed to 
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find everybody quite at leisure to see com- 
pany. But here is an exceptional case. Two 
women are busy grinding maize in a hand- 
mill, and they pause in their work at our ap- 
proach, and they look up, smiling, one of 
them taking hold of my dress and kissing it. 
The mill is only two smooth, circular disks 
of stone, in the upper one of which a wooden 
handle is fixed by means of which it is re- 
yolved. The lower one is about twelve inches 
broader, and has a deep groove around the 
edge which receives the flour. The grain is 
fed into the mill by the handful through a 
hole in the center of the upper stone; and the 
work went on. These two slender, oldish-look- 
ing women, who are working the mill, then, 
are the only workers in this populous village. 
The men and boys are wandering around in 
absolute idleness, the work of sowing and 
planting being over for the present, but we 
were amazed to find no appeal made for 
backsheesh as we turned to leave them—only 
a friendly salam. 

Returning to the boat, which still lies asif 
rooted to the bank, the dusky people of the 
land gather on the shore and offer to sell us 
stalks of sugar-cane, and strive in many ways 
to attract friendly notice. A juggler shows 
us his two pet snakes, and, at a signal from 
one of our number, comes on board, and seat- 
ing himself on the deck performs some of his 
curious tricks of magic, inexplicable, but 
common. As he returns his implements to 
their bags he cautions us against ascribing 
miraculous powers to him. “God is most 
great !” he says. “ What He does is real; but 

only seem to do these things. Yes; God is 
most great!” And the conjurer with his 
obedient snakes depart, and night comes again 
—calm and all-glorious. I shall retain pleas- 
ant memories of merry and earnest converse 
round our evening dinner-table, where we com- 
pare views and impressions, pleased to find 
points of agreement, interested and instructed 
by our friendly differences. The merry anec- 
dote is ever and anon the precursor of some 
more weighty theme. We discuss our favor- 
ites in literature and in science, and then we 
unconsciously drift into ponderous social and 
political problems—into questions of Church 
and State, and then have a friendly tourney 
for the institutions of our respective lands. 
But the tranquil spirit of this most ancient 
land is upon the champions who smile to see 
themselves o’erthrown : 

“And then they turn to dearer matters, 
Dear to the heart that is dear to God ; 
How best to help the slender store, 
How mend the dwellings of the poor; 
How gain in life, as life advances, 
Valor and charity more and more.” 


Books are invaluable during these tranquil, 


leisurely days, and wehave quiteastore among 
us. The ponderous and useful “ Murray” is 
our trusted guide; and now that we have 
time to read we learn to appreciate the close- 
printed pages ; and “ Lane’s Modern Egypt- 
ians” interprets much that is around us, and 
gives a more intelligent interest in the mud 
villages and their inhabitants. “ Wilkinson ” 
gives us a learned and elaborate account of 
the ancient people, whose enduring monu- 
ments enrich this land. 

The Saracenic legends of the “‘ Arabian 
Nights” have a flavor here which I have never 
observed in the less congenial air of our own 
land, while “ Marriette’s Manual” in French, 
gives us the story of the latest revelations of 
the archxologists. The wanderer loves to dream 
as we move silently southward, between smooth 
levels decked with the pillared palms and the 
rich acacias, amid the golden glories of the 
evening, and under the star-gemmed dome of 
night, of the goodly time, “the golden prime 
of good Haroun Alraschid.” Besides these 
books we have quite a variety of general liter- 
ature—the late numbers of the Atlantic Monthly 
the eermons of Dean Stanley during his orien- 
tal tour with the Prince of Wales, and the 
various guide-books we have gathered during 
our ta mae that a system of friendly 
interchange insures us a plentiful supply of 
reading matter. 

The gentlemen take advantage of all our 
enforced rests, and make excursions from the 
boat with their guns to the palm and accacia 
groves, and to the marshes, They bring home 
from time to time the feathered spoil to im- 
prove and vary our cuisine; and besides the 
ducks, turtle-doves, hoopoes and sand-pippers, 
the solemn countenances of two little owls, 
and the fiercer visages of sundry hawks have 
proved the skill of the sportsmen. Sometimes, 
on the sandy marge of the river, we can see 
great flocks of pelicans, flamingoes, and other 
water-fowl of gay and varied plumage. I am 
amazed at the deliberative calmness of some 
of these large birds. As we float very slowly 
by a flock of pelicans, their immovable atti- 
tude suggests a burial place, and that these 
are the monuments of the Egyptian dead be- 
side their beloved river. I think they do not 
move eo much as a-feather for half an hour, 
and then a steamer passing near the centre of 
the river startles them and they rise into the 
air, fly around a few moments and then alight 
again on the sands and assume once more 
their monumental attitudes. 

As the last day of the year 1874 declines, 
we near the village of Bibbeh, a rising town 
and railway station on the site of an ancient 
settlement. Sweet odors from fields of blos- 
somed beans come wafted to us on the evening 
breeze, and we sit on the deck till the day 
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is quite gone, thinking of dear friends far 
away who are enjoying New Year’s eve ina 
very different fashion. An unforeseen sand- 
bank in the midst of the Nile arrests our pro- 
grees, and we come to rest for the night. We 

ave our old neighbor, the Delta, anchored 
on the eastern bank, and we illuminate our 
boat with colored lanterns and place candles 
in the windows of all our cabins and exchange 
merry salutations with our fellow-voyagers of 
the Nile before retiring to spend in dreamland 
the last hours of the departing year. 

The “ Happy New Year” salutation is ex- 
changed with joyous cordiality the next 
morning, for a rising breeze fills our lofty sails 
and we dance merrily over the waters. Our 
eook has exerted every energy and every 
eunning device to make the table attractive, 
and wonderfu! is the saccaharine edifice of 
brown conglomerate that adorns the center of 
the board. A broad cylindrical base supports 
two harp-like curves, placed at right angles, 
and upon their point of junction is placed a 
coincal structure which bears on its skyward 
summit a crowned angel, and upon either 
hand of the angelic princess is mounted a little 
flag—the stripes and stars on the left and the 
British colors on the right. The whole surface 
is adorned with delicate French sugar plums, 
and the lofty pile looks much too fine to be 
eaten. 


ning to the river; this valley is covered with 

fertile but prosaic fields of corn, sugar-cane, 

vegetables and cotton, in which, under the 

shadow of palm groves, sycamores, and small 

plantations of acacias, are grey villages, and 

here and there small towns of the same color, 
adorned with white minarets and country 
houses of beys and’ pashas. Now and then 
we see the imposing tomb of a Moslem saint. 
Here a herd of black goats, brown sheep, or 
grey buffaloes; there a train of camels, a don- 
key-rider, a creaking irrigating machine,veiled 
women, with antique jars on their heads, go- 
ing down to the stream; naked children, and 
barking dogs; flocks of geese, ibisses (white 
herons) and pelicans on the river; wild pigeons 
numerous as gnats, flying over the villages, 
In town and village, no end of offal, rubbish 
and ruin, and that is all.” 

No, it is not all; for we must acknowledge 
the perfection of the weather; the serene sky, 
with all possible varieties of tender and gra- 
cious tints, reflecting their glory in the vast 
river; the repose and serene cheerfulness of 
this life, without care; the utter rest from all 
the toils of travel; and the constant revela- 
tions of kindliness, good-humor and forbear- 
ance which every hour unfolds, as our little 
company, who have met in this small inn upon 
the waters, come to know each other better. 


















8. R. 
Our exhilarating north wind lasts through | First month 3d, 1875. 
the whole day and we make good progress, : ty ee ee 
fiying past villages, ruined fortifications, and NON-MEMBERS IN BUSINESS MEETINGS. 


long-deserted towns. Towards evening we} For a number of years past, the attendance 
pass the table mountain of Gibel Sheykh Em- | of our meetings for discipline by persons not 
barak, which approaches very close to the east | in membership with us, has been a source of 
bank, and reach the large town of Maghagha, | considerable dissatisfaction and annoyance to 
one of the most important seugar-factory sta-| some of our members. 
tions of the Khedive. Theriveris very rapid} In conversation I learn that this practice 
and our boatmen have to leap out on the | has so increased of latter time that it has be- 
broken, irregular bank and draw with all their | come quite burdensome to many Friends, 
force to assist our boat to stem the current. | particularly at the time of holding our Yearly 
The north wind yet fills the sails and, after the | Meetings where there are generally a number 
bend of the stream is passed, we are again | in attendance (especially in women’s meeting) 
moving truimphantly onward. This con-| who are not members with us, sometimes 
cludes the seventh day of our voyage and we | crowding in, to the inconvenience, if not ex- 
have not accomplished one-third the distance | clusion of members. 
to the first cataract; but the time does not pass| Surely we all recognize their right to meet 
wearily. Perhaps I should make mention of | with us at our public meetings for worship, 
the creaking of the rudder, and the midnight | and are glad to have it so; but, suppose our 
ravages of a rat who has taken passage with | doors were open to all who might feel curios- 
us, and who is making a series of domiciliary | ity or inclination to see and know how “the 
visits to the most nervous of the voyagers,| Friends” conduct their Yearly Meetings, 
slighting the easy sleepers. I like rather to | what might we not expect? 
dwell on the flowery side. Some of these non-members are represented 
Another traveler thus truthfully describes | as behaving with propriety; a few may really 
Egypt as revealed during the Nile voyage: | feel interested to see Friends together, and to 
“ From Cairo upwards, Egypt is now a broad, | hear the expression of exercises, but why is 
now @ narrow green valley of the desert, sur-| this interest so much more apparent in the 
rounded by barren red-grey chains of hills, | Yearly Meetings than in the smaller meetings 
which sometimes terminate in sharp cliffs run-| at home? There may be circumstances con- 
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nected with the attendance of Quarterly or 
Monthly Meetings, in country places, in which 
the occasional presence of a person not a 
member would seem almost unavoidable, and 
might be reconciled ; but, as a regular prac- 
tice, how can non-members consent to present 
themselves at our meetings for business, and 
remain unmoved by the pointed remarks of 
some of the members who feel this to be a 
very decided innovation and intrusion ? 

The foregoing has been written with refer- 
ence to adults and young persons, not includ- 
ing little children, not members, who are in 
attendance with their parents. 


Emmor CoMLy. 
Bristol, Fourth month 13th, 1875. 





WE are here for nobler purposes than to 
waste the fleeting moments of our lives in 
lamentations and wailings over troubles 
which, perhaps, only regard our personal ease 
and prosperity. Make me an outcast, a beg- 
gar; place me a bare-footed pilgrim on the 
top of the Alps or the Pyrenees ; and I should 
have wherewithal to sustain the spirit within 
me, in the reflection that all this was but as 
for a moment, and that a period would come 
when wrong, and injury, and trouble should 
be no more. Are we to be so utterly en- 
slaved by habit and association that we shall 
spend our lives in anxiety and bitter care, 
only that we may find a covering for our 
bodies or the means of assuaging hunger? 
For what else is an anxiety after the world? 
—Kirke White. 


A WANDERING EPISTLE. 


A letter was lately received by a citoyenne 
of Massachusetts, which had made a remark- 
able journey. “It was written by an Amer- 
ican in Paris, and forwarded by bankers to 
St. Helena, addressed to the captain of an 
American vessel. Arriving at St. Helena 
after the departure of the vessel for Boston, 
it was sent on there by the consignee at St. 
Helena. There it laid the usual time, was 
advertized, and, being uncalled for, was sent 
to the dead-letter office. From there it was 
returned to the bankers in Paris, they having 
affixed their office stamp to the letter when 
first mailed. The bankers having the Boston 
address of the writer, erased the original su- 
perscription, and started it back again to the 
writer at Boston. Meanwhile, the writer had 
removed to the suburbs, and the carrier, in 
delivering the letter as addressed, learned the 
whereabouts of the writer, and forwarded the 
now much-defaced missive to its destination, 
where it finally arrived eight months after its 
subscribed date, having in the nreantime trav- 


ersed a distance of seventeen thousand miles, 


and received the impression of some twenty- 
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two different post-office stamps. Perhaps the 
most interesting point in the matter is that 
the letter was written by a young lady to her 
wandering sweetheart, and when it was 
brought to her, she was sitting at the fireside 
enjoying with him the comforts of married 


life.” 


—_—— 7.8 
LETTER AND SPIRIT. 


Most persons can recall the sensation ex- 
perienced by glancing into a volume written 
in an unfamiliar language. The type may 
be good and the letters perfect, but no mean- 
ing is conveyed, no thought excited ; as far 
as we are concerned they are dead letters, 
forms without spirit. Some time ago, in one 
of the western counties of our State, we met 
with a boy who had been taught to write, and 
had filled a copy-book with sentences written 
in a neat and legible manner. On examina- 
tion, however, it was found that he had never 
learned to read manuscript, and so mechani- 
cally had he been taught that none of the 
words he had labored so industriously to copy 
conveyed a single intelligent idea to his mind. 
He had perceived and obeyed the letter, but 
had never fathomed the spirit. 

Something of this mechanical and auto- 
matic character clings to most of us in the 
various phases of our existence. We are so 
well pleased with having fulfilled the letter 
of life that we too often let its spirit escape us. 
Every occupation may be pursued in two ways. 
It may be learned and practiced mechanical- 
ly, according to fixed regulations, on which 
alone the mind dwells. Or, on the other hand, 
its true and final purpose may so fill the 
thoughts that we gladly welcome all the 
necessary labor as steps by which to accom- 
plish the end. The mechanic who plods in 
one beaten path, caring little as to the result 
of his work, and looking forward only to his 
weekly stipend, knows nothing of the joy and 
enthusiasm that inspired Longfellow’s ship- 
builder, who pondered how 


“All the labor might be brought 
To answer to his inward thought.” 


The lawyer, who is not imbued with the spirit 
of justice ; the physician, who does not prize 
the physical well-being of the community ; 
the merchant, who is not animated by the 
soul of enterprise and industry ; the teacher, 
who is satisfied to instruct without develop- 
ing, and the student, who is content to learn 
without inquiring, are all forming on the page 
of time dead letters, devoid of spirit, and which 
they care not to decipher. 

Not only every pursuit in life, but every 
virtue has also its letter and its spirit. What 
is veracity without the truthful heart? We 
may deceive while uttering the most rigidly 
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accurate statement ; we may break faith with- 
out swerving an inch from a written agree- 
ment; we may, like Macbeth’s witches 


“ Keep the word of promise to the ear, 
And break it to the hope ;” 


but the spirit of truth cares comparatively 
little for its technical language; it is so re- 
plete with transparent sincerity that its natu- 
ral and involuntary outbreathings are ever 
those of candor and fidelity. It loves truth 
so much that whatever militates against it, 
even in the most secret thought, is abhorrent. 
So the justice that only cares to avoid legal 

enalties, or public disfavor, is that of the 
letter, and has no life in itself. Remove the 
disgrace, and such justice melts into oppres- 
sion and fraud. The spirit of justice, on the 
other hand, will, not tolerate the presence of 
selfish and impure motives, it banishes all de- 
sire to overreach, and makes equity not only 
the law of the life, but the impulse of the 
heart. 

In the same way, the various relations of 
life may be fulfilled according to their spirit 
or their letter. There may be obsequiousness 
without respect, punctiliousness without es- 
teem, social amenities without friendship, em- 
braces without love. There may be ghosts of 
departed affections, dead forms that keep 
their shape, but have no vital spark, and can 
communicate none. When, however, the spirit 
of friendship and of love enters, then all is 
warmth, life, motion and joy. The service 
then rendered is quickened and ennobled by 
the motives which prompt it. The words of 
good-will, the tokens of friendship, and the 
endearments of love have then a ring of truth 
and honesty that none can mistake, and a 
vital glow is infused into society which warms 
and animates the whole fabric. 

One marked distinction between the spirit 
and the letter is, that the one has the element 
of growth, while the other is stationary. He 
who only aims at fulfilling the letter of life 
is well content with his success. His out- 
ward life is all that he strives to regulate, 
and that he rather endeavors to smooth than 
to elevate. If others reproach him not, neither 











































































































average quality and brings him in an income, 
he troubles himself not to improve it. If his 
motives are unsuspected, he does not pause to 
analyze them. He measures himself by the 
popular standard, and cares not to cherish a 
higher ideal of his own. The man or woman 
who lives in the spirit of virtue is of a very 
) different type. Such a one dwells not in self- 
content, but in aspiration. He is not satis- 
fied simply to meet public and social require- 
ments, but strives after a nobler life. He 
judges himself more strictly than any one 
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does his own conscience. If his labor is of 































else can judge him. While others look only 
on his conduct, he sifts his motives. He 


honors his daily labor by putting into it hig 
best energies, and considers increased excel- 


lence to be his truest success. Which life 
shall we lead—the formal, cold, stagnant one 
of the letter, or the vital, growing and inspir- 
ing one of the spirit? —Philadelphia Ledger. 





DREAM-LIFE. 
BY C. P. CRANCH. 
“We are such stuff 


As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


Let me lie still—lie still and dream again, 
And bind the severed links of the golden chain 
That glimmered through my morning sleep, but 


snapped 
When at my door you tapped. 


‘‘ Breakfast—and half-past eight”? What’s that to 


me? 


What’s daylight? What are muffins, toast. and tea? 
“‘ Market,” and “raining hard,” and “ bills to pay,” 


I think I heard you say. 


Ah, yes; this is no dream. I must suppose 


There are such things. This is a world of prose. 


But I was far away. How real it seemed, 
And yet I only dreamed. 


I was a welcome and a happy guest 

In a brave palace, Upward from the west 

Long shadows of the lingering afternoon 
In a long day of June 


Lay ona lawn. The palace windows burned 

In the red sunset, as 1 downward turned— 

A group of youths end maidens at my side— 
Down to a 7 wide, 

Upon whose waves*the western skies lay red. 

A barge awaited us;' and overhead 

Streamed rosy wreaths of cloud. We sped along 
With joyous talk and song 


Away, away—into a land of light, 
Where it was neither morn, nor noon, nor night, 
But dream-light only; and a city stood 

Beyond a tropic wood. 


And in the pathway to that happy place 
All was incessant change of time and space, 
With sudden sweet surprises, as we went 

In measureless content. 


And friends—the absent and the dead—were there ; 

And some we never saw, yet seemed to wear 

The mingled traits of those we used to know, 
Went passing to and fro 


Through festive halls, through gardens strange and 
rare ; 
And all were young, and all were happy there. 
How could you wake me from a dream of bliss 
To such a place as this? 


’Twas hard to leave that life for one so mean, 

For prose, and duty, and the old routine 

Of work. Yet, now that I am up and dressed, 
1 know that this is best. 


The lordly soul is master of its own. 

The fair insanities of dreams have flown. 

They were but moonlight flashes—broken gleams 
Along its flowing streams. 
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Another light rebukes the tinsel dress 

Of drifting fancies wild and rudderless; 

Nor can the night’s dull jesters now impose 
In Reason’s borrowed clothes. 


And as I plod along, I know that life 

Is but the stuff from which with toil and strife 

We weave our robe of thought and creed—and tinge 
With dreams its outer fringe. 


Work—work while daylight lasts; and let the night 
Spin her thin webs of visionary light— 
The rainbow hues that span the cataract 

Of life and living fact. 


—_——-—~<ee———__—__ 


TRUST. 


Consider, were it filial in a child 

To speak in this wise: ‘‘ Father, though I know 

How strong your love is, having proved it so, 

Since my first breath was drawn; and though you’ve 
piled 

Your stores with anxious care, that has beguiled 

You oft of rest, that thus you might bestow 

Blessings upon me when your head lies low, 


- Yet in my heart are doubts unreconciled. 


To-morrow, when I hunger, can I be 

Sure that for bread you will not give a clod, 

Letting me starve the while you hold in fee 

(O’erlooking lesser needs) the acres broad 

Won for me through your ceaseless toil ?” 

Yet we, in just such fashion, dare to doubt of God! 
—Transcript. 


——__—__+ ~ee 


JUSTICE TO THE RED MAN. 


One of the most hopeful acts of legislation 
that has been yet consummated by Congress, 
in the substantial and permanent interest of 
the American Indians, is the act enabling 
them to enter public lands under the Home- 
stead laws. This was incorporated in the De- 
ficiency Bill, by the late Congress, and has 
now become a law. By its provisions, any 
Indian born in the United States, who is the 
head of a family, or has arrived at the age of 
twenty-one, and who has abandoned, or may 
hereafter abandon, his tribal relations, shall 
be entitled to all the benefits of the act of 
1862, to secure homesteads to actual settlers 
on the public domain. It is stipulated, how- 
ever, that the title to lands acquired by an 
Indian under the act, shall not be subject to 
alienation or incumbrance, either by the de- 
cree of a court or voluntary conveyance, for 
a period of five years from the date of the 
patent. The effect of this provision will be 
to keep the Indian out of the clutches of 
speculators during the early years of his 
transition, and to save him from the tempta- 
tion of parting with his lands for rum, or for 
a petty cash offer. The act further provides, 
most wisely, as an inducement to Indians to 
acquire homesteads and abandon their tribal 
relations, that they shall be entitled to the 
distributive share of all annuities, tribal funds, 
lands and other property, the same as though 
they had maintained their tribal relations ; 


and it declares that any transfer, alienation 
or incumbrance of any of their interests grow- 
ing out of their former tribal relations, shall 
be void.—N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 


WILLIAM PENN’S GRAVE. 


Penn died on the 30th of July, 1718, and 
his body was laid in the peaceful rural burial 
ground of Jordans, near Uxbridge, in a grave 
next to that of his beloved Gulielma, the wife 
of his youth. Thither had preceded him, 
many years before, his dear friends Isaac and 
Mary Penington, who rest close beside him. 
And but a few feet distant repose the remains 
of his excellent son Springett, and of his 
quaint but faithful friend Thomas Ellwood, 
the amanuensis of Milton. These graves 
render Jordans a sort of classic ground, not 
merely to the Friends, but to.others. Many 
an American visitor to Great Britain finds 
his way to that sequestered spot, to muse over 
the green and simple mound beneath which 
moulders the dust of one who has exercised 
a truly mighty and abiding influence on the 
character and destinies of the United States. 
Thither, too, once a year, usually in the first 
week in June, amid the flush and brightness 
of the opening summer, the Friends of Lon- 
don and the Home Counties betake them- 
selves, as on a pilgrimage, to hold a solemn 
gathering for worship in the ancient meeting- 
house which overlooks the green and silent 
burial ground. On these occasions, alone of 
all the year, the place assumes a lively as- 
pect. After the service the visitors dine to- 
gether in groups about the grounds, and wel- 
come the chance stranger to partake of the 
good things brought in their baskets and 
hampers. The afternoon is spent in walks 
and rides to other places of interest in the 
neighborhood, associated with Penn, Ellwood 
or Milton. A sociable tea follows; and when 
the sun has set, and the moon shines upon the 
white headstones of the clustered graves, all 
is again as still and silent as it is wont to be. 
—Sunday at Home. 





‘** How hard it is to feel that the power of 
life is to be found inside, not outside; not 
only in the visible actions and show, but in 
the heart and thought; in the living seed, 
not in the plant which has no roots! How 
often do men cultivate the garden of their 
souls just in the other way! How often do 
we try and persevere in trying to make a sort 
of neat show of outer good qualities, without 
anything within to correspond—just like chil- 
dren who plant blossoms, without any roots, 
in the ground, to make a pretty show for the 
hour! We find faults in our lives, and we 
cut off the weed, but we do not root it up; 
we find something wanting in ourselves, and 
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we supply it, not by sowing the divine seed of a 
heavenly principle, but by copying the deeds 
that the principle ought to produce.” 





Our principles are the spring of our ac 
tions ; our actions the springs of our happi 
ness or misery. Too much care, therefore 
cannot be taken in forming our principles. 








NOTICES. 





COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


The Yearly Meeting’s Committee on the subject 
of Education will meet on Third-day, Fifth month 
llth, at 8 A. M., at Race Street Monthly Meeting- 
room. Wm. Wave Griscom, Clerk. 





INDIAN COMMITTEE. 

The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will meet on Sixth-day Fifth month 7th, at 
3 P. M., at Race Street Monthly Meeting-room The 
full attendance of the Committee particularly re- 
quested. Jacos M. Extis, Clerk. 





Dr. J. Thomas’ Lecture on “Voltaire,” will be de- 
livered in the Hall of the Mercantile Library, on 
Sixth-day evening, Fifth mo. 7th, 1875. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


5th mo. 2d, Penn’s Grove, 3 P. M. 
‘“ Haverford, Pa., 3 P. M. 


6 «“ Providence, Montg’ry co., Pa., 10 A.M. 
noe “ Norristown, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“ «“ — Chichester, Pa., 3 P. M. 


“ 16th, Radnor, Pa., 3 P.M. 
“ ” Warminster, Pa., 3 P. M. 
© 23d, Penn’s Neck, N. J., 10 A. M. 
6 Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 

« 30th, Octorara, Md., 3 P. M. 
6th mo. !3th, Marlboro’, Pa., 3 P. M. 
7th mo. 11th, Fallowfield, Pa., 3 P. M. 

Childrens’ Meeting at Race street, Fifth mo. 9th, 

at 3 o’clock P. M. 








ITEMS. 
Tue bill to incorporate societies in the State of 
New York for the prevention of cruelty to children 
was passed at Albany on the 7th inst. 


Nearty all the professors in the Madrid Univer- 
sity have signed a protest against the reactionary 
educational measures of the Spanish Government. 


MEXICAN PLANTERS have decided to export 150,000 
arrobas of sugar to the United States and to Ham- 
burg, for the purpose of making its quality known 
abroad and increasing its value, as well as that of 
their plantations. 


Tux Japanese government has created at Yeddo 
a superior school for young girls, daughters of State 
functionaries; two Dutch iadies direct the estab- 
lishment, which receives pupils from the age of 
seven to twenty, and in certain cases to twenty- 
three. 


Joun Harpsr, senior member of the firm of Har- 
per Brothers, died on the 22d ult., in the seventy- 
ninth year of his age. -He was one of the four 
brothers James, John, Joseph Wesley and Fletcher, 
who founded the great publishing house that bears 
their name. He was born at Newtown L. I., in 








1797, and at the age of sixteen years came to New 
York and was apprenticed to the printing businegs, 
After his apprenticeship had been finished, in com. ~ 
pany with his brother James he started a printin 
office of his own. In 1825, the two younger broth. 
ers were admitted in partnership, and by their com. 
bined industry and sagacity they established the 
present mammoth house. ‘ 


A DANGEROUS counterfeit of the five-dollar notes 
of the First National Bank of Paxton, IIl., has been 
received at the Redemption Agency in Washington, 
It is evidently altered from the plate on which the 
counterfeit fives on the Traders’ National Bank of 
Chicago were printed, the same plate having been 
previously altered to the First, Third, and Merch. 
ants’ National Banks of Chicago. 


Tue Zodlogical garden in Fairmount Park wags 
opened to the public on the Ist of Seventh month, 
1874. It now contains a collection of the value of 
$43,000 ; it has expended on permanent improve. 
ments aud in the purchase of animals, $143,000; 
its receipts from all sources have been $175,000, 
and in the eight months of its existence it has been 
visited by 227,000 people. These results are truly 
wonderful, and make us proud of the awakening’ 
spirit of old Philadelphia. 


Tue Moody and Sankey revival in Great Britain 
has caused the erection of buildings in all the prin- 
cipal cities and towns for Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. In the city of Dundee, $25,000 in 
gold, in Edinburgh, $35,000, and in Manchester, 
$140,000, have already been paid in for these pur- 
poses, and in many other towns lesser sums. 


A TELEGRAM from London states that the Occi- 
dental and Oriental Steamship Line has chartered 
the White Star Line steamers, Belgic, Celtic and 
Oceanic, for service between San Francisco and 
China and Japan. The Oceanic has already sailed 
for Hong-Kong, by way of the Suez Canal. No 
vessel of her size has ever passed through the canal, 


Tue Berlin Academy of Sciences has voted money 
for the purpose of maintaining in that city a certain 
number of scientific men, whose only occupation 
will be the investigation of science, and who will 
have no other duties to attend to, such as teaching, 
lecturing and the like. Prof. Kirchkoff has received 
and accepted a “ call” from the Academy.— Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Tae steamship Nova Scotia, which arrived at 
Baltimore on the 21st ult., reports that at 8 A. M. 
on the 14th of Fourth month, in latitude 42° 20/, 
longitude 49° 10’, an immense icefield was met in 
the Atlantic. The steamship skirted its edge for 
five hours, and altered her course to escape it. 
From the mast-heads, as far as the eye could reach 
with the aid of glasses, an unbroken stretch of ice 
was to be seen, extending for many miles. There 
were in it many small icebergs, and a number of 
vessels, some of them long distances from the outer 
edges, and seeming to have been caught there a 
long while before. There was a ship, two barks, a 
brig and other vessels, so far in that they could not 
be made out. This ice had come down from the 
Arctic region, and the imprisoned vessels had doubt- 
less come many miles with it, and will not be liber- 
ated until the warm waters of the Gulf Stream 
melts them out. The steamship also reports that 
eight American fishing schooners had been forced 
to seek refuge in the Harbor of Halifax, where they 
were driven by the heavy fields of floating Arctic 
ice. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


Founpgp sy ANSON LAPHAM. 






















- New Type—Skilled Workmen 





| BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 
INVOICES, 


This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 
Friends’ books; a small collection of ancient re- 
cords pertaining to the Society; several hundred 
pictures of the past and present representative 
Friends, with brief accounts of the same, and a few 
relics of interest as connected with the history of 
the Society. Friends are solicited to contribute 
books, pictures, or other objects apppropriate for a 
Historical Library, or money for the purchase of 
such objects, under the direction of the Library 
Committee. Contributions should be sent to 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 


tf. SwaRTHmore, Pa. 


ResPgcTED FRIEND: 
In Consequence of the recent death of Wm. 
Dorsey, the last of the firm of BENEDICT DORSEY 


& SONS, with whom I have been associated as 
salesman from my boyhood, it has fallen to my lot to 


be his successor in the China, Glass and Queensware 
business, No. 923 Market Street, Philadelphia,under 
the firm name of KAUB, FRYMIER & EDWARDS. 


This is to assure you that my best efforts will be 
exerted to perpetuate the standing of the house, and 
to merit the continued confidence of its patrons, 


TAVITAY Y LdNOdd 





Corner of Library Street. 








REDUCTION IN PRICE 


—or— 


J. ANNEY’S 


HISTORY CF FRIENDS 


To $1.50 per volume, sheep binding, or $6.00 per 
get of four volumes, being a reduction of $2.50. 

To any Friend getting up a Club of Four Sets, an 
additional set will be allowed gratis. Every family, 
especially those of Friends, should provide itself 
with this work. Address the Publisher, 


T. ELLWOOD ZELL, 
Philadelphia. 


MARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


345 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
READY MADE BONNETS ON HAND 


Respectfully, 
CHAS. B. EDWARDS. 


THOMAS M. SEEDS, 


HATTER, 


NO. 41 N. SECOND STREET. 
Always on hand, and made to order, a large assort- 
ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty of 
that part of the hatting business. 


LIGHT EXPENSES! LuW PRICES! 
D. L. STACKHOUSE, 


DEALER IN 


CHINA, GLASS & QUEENSWARE 




















Soon & SO No. 645 N. Eighth St., above Wallace, 
J A. psTOn < SCom Sat ao eae, 


ea@_Especial Attention given to Decorating China and 
Engraving Glassware. 






MPLOYMENT for all. Large Cash pay. SAMPLES 
AND OUTFIT SENT FREE to the — n eack neigh- 
borhood. Address, with reference, H, J. HALL & do. 


(FURNITURE & BEDDING, 


262 South Second Street, 







Se Baltimore, Md. dead ae 
P . 
PHILADELPHIA MONEY stinirorrens PRICES 


or getting up clubs in towns and country for 
the oldest Tea Company in America. Great- 
est inducements. Send for circular. CAN- 
TON TEA CO., 148 Chambers St., N. Y. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, 


Friends’ Bonnets on hand and made to order, 
420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRIENDS’ 


FRIENDS’ 


IN GREAT 


INTELLIGENCER. 


SHAWLS| - 


VARIETY. 


Bound Shawls and Shaw! Binding, 


~—EE—=_—$_$a  —$—$S —<—<—_____ 


During the past year having made a specialty of Friends’ Shawls, and consulting with many leading 
members of the Society, thereby having the benefit of their advice and knowledge in addition to our own, 
we feel justified in saying, we have accumulated a most attractive stock in every desirable fabric and 


color for Friends’ wear. 


to please, will be much nppiosionsd by your friends, 


COOPER & CONARD, 
S. H. COR. NINTH AND MARKET STS,, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


DR. ANNIE D. RAMBORGER, 


DENTIST, 


NO. 47 NORTH THIRTEENTH STREET. 


Gael lan itimiientie 
To the first purchaser in cach town, we 
will ship 1000 feet of our heavy felt Roofing, 
with everything necessary to put it on for thirty 
dollars. Send for Samples and Circulars 


PENN ROOFING COMPANY, 107 8. 
Second Street Philadelphia. 


BUOKS COUNTY INTELLIGENCER, 
DOYLESTOWN, PENNA. 


This paper, established in 1804, has now attained 
a regular circulation of §,000 copies, the greater 
part of which are distributed in the populous and 
wealthy country within thirty miles north of Phila- 
delphia. It is especially a 


FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


and in many houses no other paper is taken. The 
terms of advertising are reasonable. For specimen 
copies and other information address the Publisher, 


HENRY T. DARLINGTON, 


3m Doylestown, Penna, 


A call, with the expression of an opinion agprny or condemning our efforts 


FRIENDS’ DRY GOODS STORE. 
CALL AND EXAMINE BEFORE PURCHASING. 


Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, 87} cts. to $1.37}. 
Black Silk, best makes, $1.00 ‘to $3.50. 


SILK WARP DRESS GOODS, STRIPES AND 
PLAIDS, BLACK MOHAIRS AND ALPACAS, 


ALL PRICES. 
Olive Balzarines, (own Importation) 37} cts. 
Silk Blond, Bobbinetts and Wash Biond, Table 
Linens, Napkins, Doylies. 
Shirt Bosoms of our own make. 
New Goods opening daily. 


JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. Cor. 7th & Arch Sts., Philadelphia. 


$20 SAVED! 

To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MAOHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sell 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly INPROVED AND SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 
Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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